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It is function /? we want and not function a. If we can get more 
of p by working on a than by working on ^ directly, well and good ; 
let us work for ,^ by training a. I do not wish to deny that cases may 
exist in which this is possible, but they require experimental proof 
to determine them, and they are surely very rare cases. 

In England, a few years ago, it was very customary, in elemen- 
tary boys' and girls' schools, to train for drawing from the wrist by 
drawing first from the shoulder (free-arm drawing). The two func- 
tions were part of the same group of functions, they were part of the 
same educational faculty — the faculty of drawing. The procedure 
was quite in line with other inferences deduced from the faculty 
doctrine. No educationist thought it necessary to show that, with 
normal classes of senior children, the transferred improvement was 
greater than the improvement produced by a direct attack. Yet such 
a result is always demanded before the pedagogy of faculty-training 
is justified. 

There is, however, another general consideration. Function /? 
may not be accessible to direct attack. Well, if it is not, our problem 
is more difficult, but is solvable along the same lines. We must try 
our probably related functions, keep our records of improvements, 
and see which transfers most to ^. But suppose /? is practical effi- 
ciency in a trade or profession. Well, even then, we must try to get 
data of success or failure and compare with preceding educational 
practises. The results of such inquiries might, I fear, be painfully 
illuminating to many of us educationists; but if the balanced con- 
tentions advanced throughout this paper be sound, such a method is 
imperative if, in educational theory, we are to do more than oscil- 
late violently between one extreme and another. 

One cheering conclusion seems to me likely to issue as the outcome 
of work on the methods I have advocated. It may, I think, be found 
that education in the things we need to know for practical purposes, 
learning, imagining, and reasoning about them, will itself supply 
much of the training which a modified faculty doctrine would war- 
rant. 



W. H. Winch. 



London, England. 



DISCUSSION 
A PROTEST 

DR. HOLLINGWORTH'S review of my "Text-book of Psy- 
chology" contains the following passage (this Journal, 
Vol. VIII, p. 274) : 

The two-level theory [of attention] is deliberately expounded in the text, 
although hidden away in the references for further reading is the confession that 
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the author "has fallen into the common psychological mistake of generalizing 
his own experience" (p. 302). The "consolation that the multi-level modes of 
attention were first observed ' ' in the author 's own laboratory seems hardly 
sufficient justification for concealing them from the student. 

The first half of the "Text-book," including the chapter on 
attention, was published separately in June, 1909; the final proofs 
left my hands some time before I learned of Dr. Geissler's observa- 
tions. As soon as these results were brought to my notice, I confessed 
my mistake ("Thought-processes," November, 1909, 292 f.). 

I felt it imperative to make a like confession in the complete 
"Text-book" (1910). The only available space was a blank on page 
302, which gave the "references for further reading" on attention. 
I therefore inserted forward-references in the text (pp. 278, 290), 
and on page 302 added the paragraph from which the reviewer 
quotes. The fact that Dr. Geissler's work appeared after the 
chapter on attention had been written is indicated, a few lines 
further down, on the same page. 

A thorough revision of the "Text-book" would require the re- 
writing, not only of Section 77, but also of several other sections. 
Meantime, Dr. Hollingworth has offered me a public insult. I expect 
a no less public apology. 

B. B. TiTCHENER. 

Cornell Universitt. 

REPLY TO PROFESSOR TITCHENER'S "PROTEST" 

FROM one point of view it is unfortunate that a reviewer of a 
text-book is compelled to discuss his material in the condition 
in which it comes to his hand, as a finished product. The situation 
is particularly embarrassing when the mechanical difficulties afforded 
by the printer's layout render impossible modifications which the 
author would much prefer to have made. The book referred to in the 
above "Protest" reached the reviewer in the fall of 1910, unaccom- 
panied by any indication that an earlier electrotyping had made 
the final form of the text unsatisfactory to the author himself. 
The supplementary modification (p. 302) of the section dealing with 
the two-level theory of attention seemed to the reviewer to detract 
from the serviceableness of a book in other respects so excellent that 
it at once became a standard reference for his own students. This 
was an honest impression, and it was recorded with that fidelity to 
introspection for which the "Text-book" pleads. Professor Titch- 
ener 's explanation that the reason for the arrangement was mechanical 
necessity rather than deliberate intention is an adequate one. But 
it is none the less to be regretted that the mechanical necessity was 
present and that its mechanical character is not obvious to the 



